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FROISSART AND HIS CHRONICLE. 
No. III. 
THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 


Onty five days after the battle of Cressy, the people 


of Calais beheld the conqueror before their town, and 
a siege commenced, almost unexampled for its severity 
and the length of time it continued. The place might 
be considered as impregnable to direct assault, and the 
defenders were prepared to resist to the last. Edward, 
therefore, determined to surround the city so com- 
pletely, that neither ingress nor egress should take 
place, and leave the rest to time and famine. His 
fleet blocked the harbour, and stopped approach that 
way; whilst on the land he formed vast intrenchments. 
For the accommodation of his soldiers he built an im- 
mense number of wooden huts or houses, which the 
French called the ‘city of wood.’ The brave governor 
of Calais, John de Vienuh understood clearly the 
purpose of all this, and immediately took such pre- 
cautions as he deemed necessary. The nature of one 
of his precautions gives us a fearful illustration of the 
calamities of war. Seventeen hundred poor persons of 
the town, “ useless mouths,” as they were called, were 
driven out towards the English lines. Edward was 
then in one of his better moods ; he gave them all a good 
dinner, twopence in money each, and then dismissed 
them to take their several ways into the interior. A 
second experiment of the same kind was thought to be 
toomuch. Provisions having become exceedingly scarce, 
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anew survey of the place was made, when five hundred 
more unfortunates were determined to be “ useless 
mouths,” and dismissed as before. It is dreadful to 
reflect upon their fate. They were driven back at the 
sword’s point by the English soldiers, and as John de 
Vienne would not re-admit them, they are said to have 
all perished in the sight of their own townsmen. 
Strenuous exertions were made from time to time to 
relieve the place from the sea, and a few vessels 
did get in by stealth, but afterwards ingenuity and 
strength became alike unavailable. The garrison 
then wrote to their king, Philip, to say they had eaten 
their horses, their dogs, and all the unclean animals 
they could find, and nothing remained but to eat each 
other. The letter fell into the hands of the lish, 
and gave them a new motive for watchfulness, if any 
were needed, as it now became evident Calaig must 
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yield soon, or be relieved. Philip, however, knew the 
condition of the place, and resolved to make one 
t effort in its favour. The Oriflamme, the sacred 
nner of the kingdom, that banner which was never 
to be used but on extraordinary occasions, was un- 
furled, and the vassals of the crown were summoned 
from every part to its support. In July, 1347, or 
eleven months after the commencement of the siege, 
the failing hearts of the garrison were inspired with 
new energies by the sight of the goodly array, in the 
distance, of their sovereign army. How were they to 
be disappointed! Philip, finding both the roads to 
the town so strongly guarded that he could only force 
his way by a very bold and costly atttack, adopted an 
amusing expedient. He sent four of his principal 
lords to the English king, to complain that he was 
there to do battle, but could find no way to come to him, 
and therefore requested a meeting of council to 
advise a place. e nature of the answer may be 
readily imagined. And what did Philip then for the 
brave soldiers and citizens who had done everything 
for him ?—turned round and re-traced the road he had 
come. All the sufferings the defenders of Calais had 
experienced must have been light compared to the 
bitterness of their feelings as they saw the gradual 
ee of the army which had come expressly 
for their relief, yet failed even to strike a single blow. 
Such is the position of affairs at the moment Froissart 
commences the relation of an incident whiclf has 
made the siege of Calais a memorable event thoughout 
the civilised world, and shed a lustre over it which 
appears only the more permanently brilliant in con- 
trast with the factitious glare of mere military glory by 
which it was surrounded. 

“ After that the French king was thus departed 
from Sangate, they within Calais saw well how their 
succour failed them, for the which they were in great 
sorrow, Then they desired so much their captain, Sir 
John of Vienne, that he went to the walls of the town, 
and made a sign to speak with some person of the 
host. When the king heard thereof, he sent thither 
Sir Walter of Manny and Sir Basset; then Sir John 
of Vienne said to them, ‘ Sirs, ye be right valiant 
knights in deeds of arms, and ye know well how the 
king my master hath sent me and others to this town, 
and commanded us to keep it to his behoof, in such 
wise that we take no blame, nor to him no da- 
mage ; and we have done all that lieth in our power. 
Now our succours hath failed us, and we be so sore 
strained, that we have not to live withall, but that we 
must all die, or else enrage for famine, without the 
noble and gentle king of yours will take mercy on us, 
and to let us go and depart as we be, and let him take 
the town and castle and all the goods that be therein, 
the which is great abundance.’ Then Sir Walter of 
Manny said, ‘Sir, we know somewhat of the inten- 
tion of the king our master, for he hath shewed it 
unto us; surely know we for truth it is not his mind 
that ye nor they within the town should depart so, for 
it is his will that ye all should put yourselves into his 
pure will io ransom all such pleaseth him, and to put 
to death such as he list; for they of Calais hath done 
him such contraries and despites, and hath caused him 
to dispend so much goods and lost many of his en, that 
he is sore grieved inst them.’ Then the captain 
said, ‘ Sir, this is too hard a matter to us; we are here 
within, a small sort (company) of knights and squires, 
who have truly served the king our master, as well as 
ye serve yours in like case, and we have endured 
much pain and unease; but we shall yet endure as 
much pain as ever knights did, rather than to consent 
that the worst lad in the town should have any more 
evil than the greatest of us all; therefore, sir, we pray 
you that of your humility, yet that ye will go and 
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speak to the king of England, and desire him to have 
pity of us, for we trust in him so much gentleness, 
that by the grace of God, his purpose shall change,’ 
Sir Walter of Manny and Sir Baset, returned to the 
king, and declared to him all that had been said. 

king said he would none otherwise, but that they 
should yield them up simply to his pleasure. Then 
Sir Walter said, ‘Sir, saving your displeasure in this, 
ye may be in the wrong, for ye shall give by this an 
evil example: if ye send any of us your servants into 
any fortress, we will not be very glad to go if ye put 
any of them in the town to death after they be yielded, 
for in likewise they will deal with us if the case fell 
like; the which words divers other lords that were 
there present sustained and maintained. Then the 
king said, ‘ Sirs, I will not be alone against you all; 
therefore, Sir Walter of Manny, ye shall go and say to 
the captain, that all the grace that he shall find now in 
me is, that they let six of the chief burgesses of the 
town come out bare-headed, bare-footed, and bare- 
legged, and in their shirts, with halters about their 
necks, with the keys of the town and castle in their 
+ hands, and let them six yield themselves purely to my 
will, and the residue I wili take to mercy.’ Then Sir 
Walter returned, and found Sir John of Vienne still on 
the wall, abiding of an answer; then Sir Walter 
showed him all the grace that he could get of the 
king. ‘Well,’ quoth Sir John, ‘Sir, I require you 
tarry here a certain space till I go into the town and 
show this to the commons of the town, who sent me 
thither.” Then Sir John went into the market-place 
and sounded the common bell ; then incontinent men 
and women assembled there. Then the captain made 
report of all that he had done, and said, ‘Sirs, it will 
be none otherwise, therefore take advice and make a 
short answer.’ Then all the people began to weep 
and make such sorrow, that hoes was not so harda 
heart, if they had seen them, but that would have had 
great pity of them : the captain himself wept piteously. 
At last the most rich burgess of all the town, called 
Eustace de St. Pierre, rose up and said openly, ‘Sirs, 
great and small, great mischief it should be to suffer 
to die such people as be in this town, either by famine 
or otherwise, when there isa mean to save them. I 
think he or they should have great merit of our Lord 
God that might keep them from such mischief. As 
for my part, I have so good trust in our Lord God, 
that if I die in the quarrel tosave the residue, that God 
would pardon me; wherefore, to save them, I will be 
the first to put my life in ee When he had 
thus said, every man worshipped him, and divers 
kneeled down at his feet with sore weeping and sore 
sighs. Then another honest burgess rose and said, ‘I 
will keep company with my gossip Eustace ;’ he was 
called Jehan D’Aire. Then rose up Jaques de Wisant, 
who was rich in goods and heritage ; he said also that 
he would hold company with his two cousins in like- 
wise ; sodid Peter of Wisant, his brother; and then rose 
two other; they said they would do the same. Then 
they went and apparelled them as the king desired, 
Then the captain went with them to the gate; there 
was great lamentation made of men, women, and 
children, at their departing. Then the gate was 
opened, and he issued out with the six burgesses, and 
closed the gate again; so they were between the gate 
and the barriers. Then he said to Sir Walter of 
Manny, ‘Sir, I deliver here to you as captain of 
Calais, by the whole consent of all the people of the 
town, these six burgesses, and I swear to you truly, 
that they be, and were to-day, most honourable, rich, 
and most notable burgesses of all the town of Calais; 
wherefore, gentle knight, I require you pray the king 
to have mercy on them, that they die not.’ Quoth Sir 
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do for them the best I can.’ Then the barriers were 
opened, the burgesses went towards the king, and the 
captain entered again into the town. When Sir 
Walter presented these burgesses to the king, the 
kneeled down, and held up their hands and said, 
‘Gentle king, behold here we six, who were burgesses 
of Calais and great merchants ; we have brought the 
keys of the town and of the castle, and we submit 
ourselves clearly into your will and pleasure, to save 
the residue of the people of Calais who have suffered 
great pain. Sir, we beseech your grace to have 
mercy and pity on us through your high nobles.’ 
Then all the earls and barons and other that were 
there wept for pity. The king looked felly (savagely 
or vindictively) on them, for greatly he hated the 
ple of Calais for the great damage and displeasures 
they had done him on the sea before. Then he com- 
manded their heads to be stricken off. Then every 
man required the king for ae but he would hear 
nomaninthat behalf. Then Sir Walter of Manny said, 
‘Ah, nobie king, for Ged’s sake refrain your courage ; 
ye have the name of sovereign noblesse ; therefore, now 
do not a thing that should blemish your renown, 
nor to give cause to some to speak of you villainously ; 
every man will say it is a great cruelty to put to 
death such honest persons, who by their own wills 
ut themselves into your grace to save their company.’ 
hen the king wryed away from him and commanded 
to send for the hangman, and said,,‘ They of Calais 
had caused many of my men to be slaine, wherefore 
these shall die in likewise.’ Then the queen, being 
great with child, kneeled down, and sore weeping, 
said, ‘ Ah, gentle sir, sith I passed the sea in great 
eril I have desired nothing of you; therefore, now 
humbly require you, in the henour of the son of the 
Virgin Mary, and for the love of me, that ye will take 
mercy of these six burgesses.’ The king beheld the 
queen, and stood still in a study a space, and then 
said, ‘ Ah, dame, I would ye had been as now in some 
other place; ye make such request to me that I cannot 
deny you, wherefore I give them to you to do your 
pleasure with them.’ Then the queen caused them 
to be brought into her chamber, and made the halters 
to be taken from their necks, and caused them to be 
new clothed, and gave them their dinner at their 
leisure, and then she gave each of them six nobles, 
and made them to be brought out of the host in safe- 
guard, and set at their liberty.’ On such a story, 
so simply and exquisitely narrated, comment would 
be worse than superfluous. 


BREAKWATERS. 
Il, PLYMOUTH.—IIIl. THE FLOATING BREAKWATER. 





“ The billows sleep 
Within the shelter of a wondrous pile 
Of Man's vast workmanship—that new-made isle, 
That marble isle—brought piecemeal from the shore, 
To break the weltering waves, and check their savage roar.” 





Tue Plymouth Breakwater, the barrier alluded to in 
the above lines, is remarkable for the high degree of 
success which has attended it, and for the closeness 
with which the outlay has approximated to the esti- 
mated expense, a very rare merit in engineering 
operations. The projectors of this vast undertaking 
had the advantage of the experience afforded by the 
comparative failure of the French ret and from 
this experience they greatly profited. ‘ 

Piymouth Sound, unlike Portsmouth Harbour, is 
Very much exposed to the sea. These great naval 
arsenals require, not only a dockyard for building 





ships, and a harbour where ships may lie up in ordi- 
nary in safety, but also a sound, or capacious expanse 
of water, wherein ships may assemble before and after 
a foreign expedition. Portsmouth possesses all these 
three in its dockyard, its harbour, and Spithead ; but 
Plymouth, until late years, although it had a dockyard 
and the excellent haven of Hamoaze, had not a safe 
place of rendezvous analogous to Spithead. Plymouth 
Sound, a fine expanse of water, has two openings 
northward, one into the Hamoaze, and the other into 
the Catwater ; and the ships in these two, as well as in 
the Sound itself, were formerly so much incommoded 
by the heavy swell which almost constantly rolled in, 
especially when the wind blew fresh from the south- 
west, that it was found necessary to make some sort of 
barrier. Mr. Rennie, the engineer, and Mr. Whidby, 
the master-attendant at Woolwich dockyard, were sent 
down to Plymouth in the year 1806, to devise the best 
means of effecting this object. Several plans were 
offered to the notice of Government ; one of which was 
based on the method of building a pier, attached to the 
mainland at one end and to an insulated rock at the 
other. But certain considerations relative to the 
effects which this mode of construction might have on 
the flux and reflux of the tide, or the deposition ot 
mud, and of blocking up one out of the only two good 
channels by which ships could enter the Sound, led to 
the abandonment of this plan. The plan proposed b 
Messrs. Rennie and Whidby, and ultimately adopted, 
was to procure an immense quantity of large stones, 
and throw them into the Sound, until a barrier or dyke 
a mile in length should be raised above the surface of 
the water, and stretching across the Sound so as to 
leave entrances at both ends. Parliament voted the 
required sums, and operations commenced six years 
after the survey of the Sound. 

The measures required for the prosecution of the 
undertaking had relation to the purchasing of the stone, 
the quarrying and conveyance to the sea-shore, the 
transfer to the spot where the breakwater was to be 
formed, and the deposition in the sea. In the first 
place the Leer pe’ in the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
were searched with a view of finding a kind of stone 
which should be durable, plentiful, and not too costly. 
It was found that some limestone hills near the Cat- 
water were capable of affording twenty millions ot 
tons of stone, very much more than would be required, 
and that the stone could be easily conveyed to the 
shores of the Plym, which flows into the Catwater. 
This quarry was purchased of the Duke of Bedford for 
10,0002. Quays were then constructed for loading the 
ships with stone ; iron railways were laid down from 
the quarry to the quays; and machinery was erected 
for expediting all the processes, 

The vessels employed for conveying the stones from 
the quays to the site of the breakwater were of pecu- 
liar construction: they had two openings at the stern, 
each capable of receiving a truck laden with a 
stone weighing four or five tons; and from these 
openings iron railways were laid along the vessel. A 
truck with its load was wheeled down from the quarry 
to the quay, thence across the quay to the opening in 
vessel, and thence to the hold, which was capable of 
containing sixteen such trunks, laden with eight 
tons of stone. The vessel, with stones, trucks, and al 
then proceeded to the breakwater; each truck was 
wheeled to the opening in its turn, overset by a piece 
of machinery at the end of the vessel, and the stones 
precipitated into the sea. A cargo of eighty tons of 
stone was thus discharged in less than an hour. 

The first stone was dug from the quarry on 
August 7, 1812, and deposited in the sea a few days 
afterwards. The number and mass of the stones 
required to be deposited in this way may be conceived 
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by attending to the proposed size of the breakwater. 
It is a straight line one thousand yards in length, with 
flanks or returns inclining inwards at each end toa 
distance of three hundred and fifty yards each, thus 
making the whole length very little short of a mile. 
In order that the stones should not roll or fall over 
each other, it was necessary to make the slopes of the 
sides very great. It is thirty feet wide at top when 
carried ten feet above low-water mark, and of such 
width at the bottom, that the outer slope should be 
three feet horizontal to one foot perpendicular. The 
quantity of stone has been estimated at nearly forty 
million cubic feet. 

In March, 1813, one portion of the breakwater made 
its appearance above low-water mark. About fifty 
vessels were employed in carrying out the stones ; by 
which, in the year 1812, were deposited about 16,000 
tons of stone; in 1813, 71,000; in 1814, 240,000; in 
1815, 264,000 ; in 1816, 300,000. The greater part of 
the stones were under one ton each; most of the 
others varied from one to five tons; and a few ex- 
ceeded the latter amount. Every ton of stone cost, 
on an average, 2s. 5d. for quarrying, 1s. 10d. for 
transport, and 3s. 7d. for all other expenses attendant 
on the undertaking. Baron Dupin was in England at 
the time when these operations were in busy progress, 
and speaks enthusiastically of the impression made on 
his mind by what hesaw. He speaks of “the order, 
regularity, and activity which reign throughout all 
the operations; the embarking and disembarking of 
the materials; the working and placing of the enor- 
mous blocks which form the upper part of the break- 
water ; the difficulties conquered by the dexterity and 
ingenuity of the workmen ; the transport of the blocks, 
and, above all, their extraction from the quarries. 
When we visit the workshops of the artificers and the 
operations of the quarry-men,” he continues, “it is 
admirable to observe man, so weak and so feeble, 
manage at his will the enormous masses he has de- 
tached from their beds, in order to precipitate them 
into the ocean, to form other hills. The roads formed 
in the air for the transport of the useless earth and 
broken fragments ; the lines of cranes and their com- 
bined labour; the movements of the carriages; the 
arrival, the loading, and the departure of the vessels— 
present to the eye of an admirer of great works and 
of the mechanical arts, one of the most pleasing and 
waa spectacles it is possible to contemplate.” 

arious minor changes were made from time to 
time in the original plan; and down to our own day erec- 
tions of some kind or other have been carrying on in 
connection either with the breakwater or with arrange- 
ments at its extremities for victualling and watering 
ships. Mr. Stuart of Plymouth made the following 
communication last autumn to the British Association, 
in relation to a rumour concerning the breakwater :— 
“In consequence of a communication made in July, 
1838, to the naval authorities at this port, to the effect 
that a deposit was then going on in the Sound, the 
Admiralty directed Mr. James Walker to report fully 
on the subject, and the best means for providing 
against the apprehended injury to the anchorage. After 
a long and laborious investigation, and a minute 
survey, during which no less than two thousand sound- 
ings were taken, Mr. Walker reported that, taking 
the mean of the soundings that could be affected by 
the breakwater, the result was that there was but 
very little increase or decrease, and that if there was 
any increase in the Sound (except close to the break- 
water, and which could produce no practical evil) 
it was only small, certainly not enough to cause alarm, 
or to justify expensive measures for removing the 
cause.’ 

Floating Breakwater.—A proposed barrier under 
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this name, which is now obtaining a portion of the 
public attention, we mention, not with a view to offer 
any opinion as to its merits, but to give some degree 
of completeness to our sketch of breakwaters gene- 
rally. 

, ae three or four years ago Captain Tayler took 
out a patent for the contrivance here alluded to, the 

ractical application of which has, we believe, since 
nm undertaken by a joint-stock company. The 
breakwater consists of a floating frame-work, or 
caisson of timber, moored and shackled, and is ex- 
pected to act in the following manner :—that by yield- 
ing to the violence of the sea, and at the same time b 
admitting the water te pass under, over, and through 
it, it will divide and break the waves, thereby reducing 
them to a harmless state. Captain Tayler, in the spe- 
cification of his patent, describes a floating caisson or 
breakwater composed entirely of red-pine timber, so 
arranged that three-fourths of the timber will be under 
water and the other fourth above. The altitude is 
twenty-four feet, the width also twenty-four feet, and 
the length may be varied at pleasure. He likewise 
gives 4 representation of another form of arrangement 
for a different state of the sea or harbour. 

The caissons may be of any number, according to 
the dimensions of the harbour to be protected, and 
each caisson is kept in its place by a mooring-chain or 
rod. This chain is a curious part of the arrangement, 
for it consists of a succession of wooden rods, about 
twelve feet long and nine inches wide, shackled toge- 
ther by the links of a common mooring-chain. These 
wooden rods are nut intended to extend the whole dis- 
tance from the caisson to the ground, but to occupy 
the middle portion, having a piece of common chain at 
each end; and the motive for using them at all is to 
avoid the great weight and expense of iron chains 


| strong,enough to retain the caissons against the action 


of a rough sea. The rods are formed and bound in 
such a manner as to increase the natural longitudinal 
strength of the wood. 

In practice it is proposed to place these caissons 
end to end, or to dispose them in a semicircular form, 
according to the nature of the harbour where they are 
to be used. 





Unpopular Improvements.—There is not one single source of 
human happiness against which there have not been uttered the 
most lugubrious predictions. Turnpike roads, navigable canals, 
inoculation, hops, tobacco, reformation, and revolution. There 
are always aset of worthy and moderately gifted men who bawl 
out death and ruin upon every valuable change which the vary- 
ing aspect of human affairs absolutely and imperiously requires. 
It would be extremely useful to make a collection of the hatred 
and abuse that all those changes have experienced, which are now 
admitted to be marked improvements in our condition. Such 
a history might make folly a little more modest, and suspicious 
of its own decisions,—Sydney Smith. 





Right of Property in Wind.—Water-mills were at one time, 
particularly on the Continent, included among the regalia or 
rights of the crown; and on the introduction of windmills, this 
assumed right was extended over air as well as water, A 
whimsical instance of the attempted exercise of this privilege 
is on record, It seems that the Augustine monks belonging to 
the monastery at Weindsheim, in the province of Overyssel, 
were desirous of erecting a windmill in the neighbourhood ; but 
the lord of the soil opposed their project, on the extraordinary 
assumption that the wind in that district a to him. 
Upon this the monks applied to the Bishop of Utrecht, who 
decided, in a towering passion, that no one had power over the 
wind in his ciocese but himself. And thereupon he immediately 
granted letters-patent to the good monks,—Guide to Trade— 
The Miller, - 
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[View from the Garden of Strawberry Hill.} 


STRAWBERRY HILL. 


* [Abridged from ‘ London.’} 


THERE never was a place so associated with the me- 
mory of one man as Strawberry Hill is with Horace 
Walpole. There is nothing to confuse us in the recollec- 
tion. We are not embarrassed with the various branches 
of the genealogical tree. Horace the first or Horace 
the second, Horace the great or Horace the little, do 
not jostle in our memories. Imagination has no great 
room to play ; with a catalogue in hand, and a porter 
watching that no trinkets are stolen, and a mob of people 
about us, who “admire a lobster or a cabbage in a mar- 
ket-piece, dispute whether the last room was green or 
——. and then hurry to the inn for fear the fish should 
overdressed.”* Even as the author of ‘ The Castle 
of Otranto’ saw the portraii all in white of Lord Deputy 
Falkland walk out of its frame in the great gallery 
at Strawberry Hill, so if Mr. Robins had permitted us 
to wander about the house in the cold twilight, we 
should most assuredly have seen a dapper little gentle- 
man in embroidered velvet, who would have told us 
something new worth communicating to our readers. 
As it is, we must be content without any revelations 
from Strawberry Hill. The world ought to be content: 
it possesses some three thousand closely-printed pages 
of private history, gossiped over and commitied to 
paper in great part within those walls. Strawberry 
Hill has a wonderful resemblance to ‘The House of 
Tidings’ of Chaucer ; and that house 
“ Ne half so quaintly was ywrought.” 
Like each other— 
‘‘ Al’ + was the timber of no strength, 
Yet it is founded to endure.” 
But the uses of the poetical and prosaic ‘ House of 
Tidings’ were identical. 
*‘ And by day in every tide 
Be all the doorés open wide, 


* Horace Walpole to Montagu, March 23, 1761 
¢ 4/’—although. 
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And by night each one is unshut ; 
Ne porter is there none to let 
No manner tidings in to pace, 
Ne never rest is in that place, 
That it n’ is filled full of tidings, 
Kither loud or of whisperings, 
And ever all the house's angles 

Is full of rowniigs ¢ and of jangles, 
Of wars, of peace, of marriages, 
Of rests, of labours, of viages, 

Of abode, of deathé, and of life, 
Of love, of hate, accord, of strife, 
Of loss, of lore, and of winnings, 
Of heal, of sickness, or leasings,} 
Of fair weather and tempestés, 

Of qualm, of folk, and of beastés, 
Of divers transmutations, 

Of estatés and of regions, 

Of trust, of drede,} of jealousy, 

Of wit, of winning, of folly, 

Of plenty and of great famine, 

Of cheap, of dearth, and of ruin, 
Of good or of misgovernment, 

Of tire and divers accident.” 


cd 


Chaucer’s house was for all time; but it has left very 
few minute records: Strawberry Hill has reference to 
a fraction of existence ; but for half a century it can 
boast of the most delightful historiographer of the 
London world of fashion—a noisy, busy, glittering 
world at all periods, but in Walpole’s pages something 
more amusing than the respectable monotony of the 
same world in our better days of prudence and de- 
corum. 

The letters of Horace Walpole cannot at all be re- 
garded as a picture of society in general. He has no 
distinct notion whatever of the habits of the middle 
classes. Society with him is divided into two great 
sections—the aristocracy and the mob. He was made 


+ Rownings—mutterings. 


* Pace—pass. 
§ Drede—doubt. 


t Leasings—lyings. 
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by his times, and this is one of the remarkable features 
of his times. With all his sympathy for literature, he 
has a decided hatred for authors that are out of the 
pale of fashion. Fielding, Johnson, Sterne, Goldsmith, 
the greatest names of his day, are with him ridiculous 
and contemptible. Hecannot be regarded, therefore, as 
a representative of the literary classes of his times. As 
the son of a great minister he was petted and flattered 
till his father fell from his power ; he says himself he 
had then enough of flattery. When he mixed among 
his equals in the political intrigues of the time, he dis- 
played no talent for business or oratory. His feeble 
constitution compelled him to seek amusement, instead 
of dissipation ; and his great amusement was to look 
upon the follies of his associates and to laugh at them. 
He was not at bottom an illnatured 2uan, or one with- 
out feeling. He affected that insensibility which is the 
exclusive privilege of high life—and long may it con- 
tinue so. When Lord Mountford shot himself, and 
another Lord rejoiced that his friend’s death would 
allow him to hire the best cook in England, the selfish 
indifference was probably more affected than real. Wal- 
pole himself takes off his own mask on one occasior". 
When he heard of Gray’s death, in writing to Chute 
he apologises for the concern he feels, »nd adds, “I 
thought that what I had seen of the world had hardened 
my heart; but I find that it had formed my language, 
not extinguished my tenderness.” When he speaks 
of individuals, we may occasionally think the world had 
formed his language; he is too often spiteful and 
malicious : but when he describes a class, he is not 
likely much to exaggerate. The esprit de corps would 
render him somewhat charitable: if he did not “ ex- 
tenuate,” he would not set down “in malice,” when he 
was holding up a mirror of himself and of the very 
people with whom he was corresponding. 
The year 1741 presents to us a curious spectacle of 


the aristocracy and the people at issue, and almost in | 


mortal conflict, not upon the pee of corn or taxes, 
but whether the Italian school of music should prevail 
or the Anglo-German. “ The Opera is to be on the 
French system of dancers, scenes, and dresses. The 
directors have already laid out great sums. They talk 
of a mob to silence the operas, as they did the French 
players ; but it will be more difficult, for here half the 
young noblemen in town are engaged, and they will 
not be so easily persuaded to humour the taste of the 
mobility : in short, they have already retained several 
eminent lawyers from the Bear Garden to plead their 
defenee.”"* The fight had been going on’ for nearly 
twenty years. Everybody knows Swift's epigram 

* On the Feuds about Handel and Bononcini, 

“ Strange. all this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee.” 
Walpole naturally belongs to the party of his “ order.” 
Handel had produced his great work, the ‘ Messiah,’ in 
1741, at Covent Garden. Fashion was against him, 
though he was supported by the court, the mob, and the 
poet of common-sense. He went to Ireland; and the 
triumph of the Italian faction was thus immortalized 
by Pope :— 
“Lo! giant Handel stands, 

Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 

And Jove’s own ti‘unders follow Mars's drums. 

Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more— 


She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.’’ + 
Handel came back to London in 1742, and the tide 
then turned in his favour. Horace Walpole shows us 
how fashion tried to sneer him down: he is himself 
the oracle of the divinity. “Handel has set up an 


* Horace Walpole to Mann, Oct. 8, 1741, 
+ © Dunciad,’ k ir. 
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oratorio against tne operas, and succeeds. He has 
hired all the goddesses from farces, and the singers of 
Roast Beef from between the acts at both theatres, 
with a man with one note in his voice, and a girl with- 
out ever a one ; and so they sing, and make brave 
hallelujahs ; and the good company encore the recita- 
tive, if it happens to have any cadence like what they 
call a tune.” * The Italian Opera-House in the Hay- 
market itself went out of fashion in a few years, and 
the nobility had their favourite house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. What the Court then patronised the aristo- 
cracy rejected. ‘The late royalties went to the Hay- 
market, when it was the fashion to frequent the other 
opera in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lord Chesterfield one 
night came into the latter, and was asked if he had been 
at the other house? ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘but there was 
nobody but the king and queen ; and as I thought they 
might be talking business, I came away.’”+ However, 
amidst all these feuds the Italian Opera became firmly 
established in London; and through that interchange 
of taste which fortunately neither the prejudices of 
exclusiveness nor ignorance can long prevent, the 
people began gradually to appreciate the Opera, and 
the nobility became enthusiastic admirers of the 
Oratorio. 

In the days of Walpole the Theatre was fashionable ; 
and in their love of theatrical amusements the nobilit 
did not affect to be exclusive. In not liking Garrick 
when he first came out, Walpole and his friend Gray 
indulged probably in the fastidiousness of individual 
taste, instead of representing the opinions of the 
fashionable or literary classes. Gray writes, “ Did I 
tell you about Mr. Garrick, that the town are horn- 
mad after? There are a dozen dukes of a night at 
Goodman’s Fields sometimes; and yet I am stiff in the 
opposition.” Walpole, in May, 1742, six months after 
Garrick’s first appearance, says, “ Ali the run is now 
after Garrick, a wine-merchant, who is turned player, 
at Goodman’s Fields. He plays all parts, and is a very 
good mimic. His acting I have seen, and may say to 
you, who will not tell it again here, I see nothing 
wonderful in it; but it is heresy to say so; the Duke 
of Argyle says he is superior to Betterton.”{ From 
some cause or other, Walpole hated and vilified Gar- 
rick all his life. His pride was perhaps wounded 
when he was compelled to jostle against the actor in 
the best society. Inthe instance of Garrick, Pope's 
strong sense was again opposed to Walpole’s super- 
refinement. The great poet of marzers said to Lord 
Orrery, on witnessing Garrick’s Richard IIL, “ That 
young man never had his equal as an actor, and will 
never have a rival.” 

The participation of people of fashion in theatrical 
rows is a sufficient evidence of the interest which they 
took in the theatre. They carried the matter still farther 
in 1751, by hiring’Drury Lane to act a play themselves. 
“ The rage was so great to see this performance, that 
the House of Commons literally caramel at three 
o'clock on purpose.” § 

We might believe, from the well-known lines of 
Pope, that the amusement which was invented for the 
solace of a mad king was the exclusive inheritance of 
an aged aristocracy : 


“ See how the world its veterans rewards, 
A youth of folly, an old age of cards.’’ 


Not so. The cards were a part of the folly of youth as 
well as of age. Walpole never appears to have had 
the passion of a gambler; but we learn from his fifty 
years’ correspondence that he was always well content 


* Horace Walpole to Mann, Feb. 24, 1743. 

+ Horace Walpole to Conway, Sept, 25, 1761, 
t Horace Walpole to Mann. 

$ Horace Walpole to Mann. 
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to dabble with cards and dice, and he records his 
winnings with a very evident satisfaction. The reign 
of ombre, whose chances and intyigues interested the 
great quite as much as the accidents and plots of the 
reign of Anne, was supplanted by the new dynasty of 
whist ; and then whist yielded to the more gambling 
excitement of loo ; to which faro succeeded; and the 
very cards themselves were at last almost kicked out by 
the ivory cubes, which disposed of fortunes by a more 
summary process. In 1742 whist was jhe mania, 
though Walpole voted it duli: “ Whist has spread a 
universal opium over the whole nation.” Again: 
“The kingdom of the Dull iscome upon earth... . . 
The only token of this new kingdom is a woman riding 
on a beast, which is the mother of abominations, and 
the name on the forehead is Whist ; and the four-and- 
twenty elders, and the woman, and the whole town, 
do nothing but play with this beast.”* Whist hada 
long reign. In 1749 Walpole writes: “As I passed 
over the green Se mses Isaw Lord Bath, Lord 
Lonsdale, and half-a-dozen more of the White’s club, 
sauntering at the door of a house which they have 
taken there, and come to every Saturday and Sunday 
to play at whist. You will naturally ask why they 
can’t play at whist in London on these days as well as 
on the other five. Indeed J can’t tell you, except that 
it is so established a fashion to go out of town at the 
end of the week, that people do go, though it be only 
into another town.”’**+ Ministers of state, and princes 
who had something to do, were ready to relieve the 
cares of business by gambling, as much as other people 
gamed to vary their idleness. Lord Sandwich “ goes 
once or twice a-week to hunt with the Duke [Cumber- 
land]; and as the latter has taken a turn of gaming, 
Sandwich, to make his court—and fortune—carries a 
box and dice in his pocket ; and so they throw a main, 
whenever the hounds are at fault, ‘upon every green 
hill and under every green tree.’”"} Five years later, 
at a magnificent ball and supper at Bedford House, 
the Duke “ was playing at hazard with a great heap of 
gold before him: somebody said he looked like the 
prodigal son and the fatted calf, both.” 

There was deep array. gy | in a saying of George 
Selwyn’s, when a waiter at Arthur’s Club-House was 
taken up for robbery: “ What a horrid idea he will 
give of us to the people in Newgate!” It may be 
doubted whether the gentlemen-highwaymen who 
peopled Newgate at that. era had a much looser code 
of morals than some of the great folks they pillaged. 
The people of London got frightened about an earth- 

uake in 1750, and again in 1756. There was a slight 
shock in the first of those years, which set the haunters 
of White’s furiously betting whether it was an earth- 
quake or the blowing up of the powder-mills at 
Hounslow. Bishop Sherlock and Bishop Secker en- 
deavoured to frighten the people into piety; but the 
visitors at Bedford House, who had supped and stayed 
late, went about the town knocking at doors, and 
bawling in the watchman’s note, “Past four o’clock 
and a dreadful earthquake.” Some of the fashionable 
set got frightened, however, and went out ef town; 
and three days before the exact day on which the great 
earthquake was prophesied to happen, there was a 
crowd of ccaches passing Hyde Park Corner with 
whole parties removing into the country. “Several 
women have made earthquake gowns—that is, warm 
gowns to sit out of doors all to-night. These are of 
the more courageous. One woman, still more heroic, 
is come to town on purpose ; she says all her friends 
are in London, and she will not survive them. But 


* Horace Walpole to Mann. 

+ Horace Walpole to Mann, June, 4, 1749. 

t Horace Walpole to Mann, January 31, 1750, 
§ Horace Walpole to Bentley, 1755. 





what will you think of Lady Catherine Pelham, Lady 
Frances Arundel, and Lord and Lady Galway, who go 
this evening to an inn ten miles out of town, where 
they are to play at brag till five in the morning, and 
then come back—I suppose to look for the bones of 
their husbands and families under the rubbish ?”* 
When the rulers of the nation on such an occasion, or 
any other occasion of public terror, took a fit of hypo- 
crisy and ordered a general fast, the gambling-houses 
used to be filled with senators who had a day of leisure 
upon their hands. Indifference to public opinion, as 
well asa real insensibility, drew a line between the 
people of fashion and the middle classes. 

The love of sights, the great characteristic of the 
vulgar of our own day, was emphatically the passion 
of the great in the last century. The plague was re- 
ported to be in a house in the City; and fashion went 
to look at the outside of the house in which the plague 
was enshrined. Lady Milton and Lady Temple ona 
night in March put on hats and cloaks, and, sallying 
out by themselves to see Lord Macclesfield lie in state, 
“literally waited on the steps of the house in the thick 
of the mob, while one posse was admitted and let out 
again for a second to enter.”+ The “mob” (by which 
Walpole usually means an assemblage of people of any 
station below the aristocracy) paid back this curiosity 
with interest. 

In those days the great patron of executions was the 
fashionable George Selwyn; and this was the way he 
talked of such diversions :—“ Some women were scold- 
ing him for going to see the execution [of Lord Lovat], 
and asked him, * how he could be such a barbarian to 
see the head cut off?’ ‘ Nay,’ says he, ‘if that was such 
a crime, I am sure I have made amends, for I went to 
see it sewed on again.’”‘{ When M‘Lean, the high- 
wayman, was under sentence of death in Newgate, he 
was a great attraction to the fashionable world. ‘“ Lord 
Mountford, at the head of half White’s, went the first 
day. . . . . But the chief personages who have been 
to comfort and weep over this fallen hero are Lady 
Caroline Petersham and Miss Ashe.”$ These were 
the heroines of the minced chickens at Vauxhall; and 
we presume they did not visit the condemned cell to 
metamorphose the thief into a saint, as is the ‘ whim’ of 
our own times. The real robbers were as fashionable 
in 1750 as their trumpery histories were in 1840. 
“You can’t conceive the ridiculous rage there is of 
going to Newgate ; and the prints that are published 
of the malefactors, and the memoirs of their lives and 
deaths set forth with as much parade as—as— Marshal 
Turenne’s—we have no generals worth making a 
parallel.” | The visitors had abundant opportunities 
for the display of their sympathy :—“ It is shocking to 
think what a shambles this country is grown! Seven- 
teen were executed this morning.” Amidst such 
excitements, who can wonder that a man of talent and 
taste, as Walpole was, should often prefer pasting 

rints into a portfolio, or correcting proofs at “ poor 
ittle Strawberry ?” 

Of the house itself there is little to be said. Its 
chief importance arises from its being the first attempt 
to revive Gothic architecture in domestic buildings; 
but it is only a collection of parts imitated from 
divers eiginals built in portions during an interval 
of twenty-three years, from 1753 to 1776. The ceiling 
of the china-room is painted in imitation of one in the 
little Borghese Villa at Frescati; while in the little 
parlour the chimney is taken from the tomb of Thomas 


* Horace Walpole to Mann, April 2, 1750. 

+ Horace Walpole to Lord Hertford, March 27, 1764, 
t Horace Walpole to Conway, April 16, 1747. 

§ Horace Walpole to Mann, August 2, 1750. 

|| Horace Walpole to Mann, October 18, 1750. 

€| Horace Walpole to Mann, March 23, 1752, 
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[Common White Willuw—Saliz Alba. 


THE WILLOW. 


Ir a person who has never been in the habit of bestow- 
ing more than a passing and general glance at trees 
were to set about classifying the willow genus, he would, 
from the casual recollection of things which meet the 
eye and are not accurately observed, nig | not get 
much beyond three subdivisions. He has seen the 
common willow on the banks of river or canal, with 
its rough bark and pollarded top, its leaves ruffled by 
the breeze and turning up their white under-surface ; 
and in little garths by the river side, where the soil 
is moist, but not saturated, or onsmall river islands, he 
has noticed the long wand-like shoots of the osier ; and 
the beauty of the weeping willow, drooping gracefully 
over the margin of river, artificial lake, or basin into 
which a fountain pours its waters, or waving its delicate 
and pensile branches over the lawn has certainly 
attracted his admiration. Here then are three distinct 
varieties, the common willow for timber, the osier for 
basket-work, and the weeping willow for ornament ; 
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Winter Aspect.—From a Specimen in Vanbrugh Fields, near Charlton, Kent.} 


to which may be added that which produces the well- 

'known yellow blossoms called ‘palms,’ and in some 
| parts of the country ‘ goslings,’ and which appear very 
| early in the spring. These blossoms are gathered on 
| Palm Sunday, in commemoration of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem. The bright yellow hues of the golden 

willow may also perhaps have been noticed as another 

species ; making five varieties altogether. The incuri- 

| ous observer of trees, when he is told that there are 
| above two hundred varieties of willow growing in 
England, will regard them with more interest, and 
perene derive some gratification in learning the dif- 
erences which exist in a family connected by affinities 
and external features with which every one is familiar. 
A satisfactory botanical arrangement of the willow 

| genus has not even yet been completely effected, 
though more pain has been bestowed on it than on any 

other genera. The willow grows naturally in places 
where moisture exists, and does not thrive in a dry soil, 
unless its roots are within reach of water. It therefore 
is not adapted for a wide range of situations ; and when 
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